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fensible northwestern Czech frontier, thus leaving the Czechs help-
less. It has been rumored that when the Czechs threatened to fight
at all hazards, the English and French admitted that they might
thus be forced into war against the Reich, but told the Czechs that
if they won they would then destroy Czechoslovakia as thoroughly
as the Reich proposed to do. It has also been said that one reason for
the Anglo-French surrender was that the Czechs did not wish to
fight

In the light of subsequent events it is easier to abuse the English
and French politicians who made the Munich agreement than to
try to understand their conduct. If an Anglo-French war against
Germany had already come to seem inevitable, then it might or
might not have been better to fight in alliance with the Czechs
ratter than to wait In that case the determining factor would have
been the English and French calculation as to the speed of their
own rearmament relative to the increase in German armament
which would be realized in whatever time might be gained by
throwing the Czechs to the wolves. If the prospects of an Anglo*
French victory were thereby advanced, then in the long run the
Czechs too would stand a better chance.

In this fog of guesswork, one thing which stands out is the weak-
ness of the French politicians. To this we shall return in connection
with the French disaster of 1940. As to Munich, it is enough to note
that the obscure men who in 1938 were temporarily at the head of
the French state felt their position to be so uncertain that they
dared not do other than follow the English lead. The English poli-
ticians, on the other hand, were much more free to act.

If we think of the Munich agreement as "an English decision to
which the French, in their weakness, feebly consented, then it is
reasonable to consider that decision in the light of the whole Eng-
lish policy toward Prussianized Germany from 1919 to 1939. Eng-
lish politicians come and go but the Foreign Office remains.
Throughout most of those twenty years, and for some months after
Munich, London was far from hostile toward Berlin. On the con-
trary, the general line of English policy had been pro-German, es-
pecially in the capital matter of reparations.'Even assuming that
Berlin was planning another major war, it was impossible to think
tfcat the Germans would deliberately choose to fight on two fronts,
and reasonable to suppose that they would prefer to move east